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But the tapir makes trouble over this, for
although quite in order with three toes on his hind
feet, he disturbs the world of science by having four
on his forefeet, which, of course, makes him any-
thing but an odd-toed ungulate in front.
He is a grass-eater, usually solitary, shy, and a
generally inoffensive fellow, frequenting shady
forests in the neighbourhood of water. The species
that abounds in the low-lying portions of South
America is very common and sparsely haired. But
there is one unique variety which lives only in the
high altitudes around the timber-line of the Andes.
This tapir of the high altitudes has white-tipped
ears and lips, and grows thick hair up to some two
inches or more in length save on his rump. From
this latter characteristic the species acquired its
name of "hairy tapir." One seen in the distance
can easily be mistaken for a bear.
Knowing the rarity of this animal, I had ques-
tioned authorities at several museums prior to
leaving New York and had found the consensus of
opinion to be that he did not normally dwell above
11,000 feet; yet, in point of fact, we ultimately
caught one that must have come over a height of
13,000 or 14,000 feet to reach the place where she
became our captive.
At various times during the Expedition we had
worked very hard to try to obtain one of these, dead
or alive, but to no avail. We went far afield after
them and took a great deal of pains to obtain a